











Wuote No. 341. 


The First Piano-Forte. 
From the French. 


The two heroes of this little history present a 
complete contrast. ‘They began, continued, and 
ended their worldly career, under nearly opposite 
circumstances. One, at first rich, became sud- 
denly poor, through extravagance and dissipation ; 
the other, originally poor, became all at once 
rich, by the force of ingenuity and industry. 
The one gloried in his high-sounding title; the 
other was proud of being simply an artificer. 
The glittering courtier revelled in the royal 
saloons of Versailles; the laborious operative 
passed his days in a Parisian workshop. One 
finished his life on the public scaffold, condemned 
in 1793 by a populace driven to excesses by the 
tyranny of their superiors; the other peacefully 
expired amidst the blessings of his family and 
friends, his honest industry rewarded by afilu- 
ence, and honored by the favor of royalty. Fi- 
nally, the first called himself Armand de Gontaut, 
Duke of Lauzun; the second was Sebastian 
Erard. 

At the epoch when our tale commences, Sebas- 
tian Erard was a poor artisan whom reverse ot 
fortune had driven from Strasburg, his native 
town, to seek, alone, without money or friends, 
his daily bread in Paris. He was well-educated ; 
in his early youth he had studied drawing, archi- 
tecture, and had devoted some time to scientific 
pursuits. Ile had dreamt, with the artless enthu- 
siasm of youth, of one day distinguishing himself 
as an artist, a professor, or an architect. Con- 
ceive then, of his disappointment, when, at the 
age of sixteen, he found himself a journeyman 
maker of harpsichords. Pride and ambition un- 
ceasingly tormented him. In the obscure work- 
shop, where he pursued his monotonous avocation, 
he frequently gave way to a certain degree of 
vexation. But, happily, Sebastian Erard_pos- 
sessed nobler gifts than fall to the lot of most 
persons in his humble grade. Even his melan- 
choly was no misfortuue to him, for it made him 
a thinker. His intelligence again turned _ his 
thoughts to good account, and his ambition made 
him act upon them. The presentiment, that he 
should some day materially better his condition, 
never left him; and, insptred by this hope, he 
seldom complained aloud, but diligently pursued 
his work; for well he knew that any advance- 
ment he should make must be by following the 
very path along which he was now travelling. 
Instead, thorefore, of bolting off the course, as 
ambitious but thoughtless young men are apt to 
do, Erard reflected deeply on the nature of his 
art, and whether it might not be in his power to 
effect some important improvement upon it. 
With a critical eye and ear, he at length detec- 
ted the deficiencies of the instrument it was his 
business to make—ill-toned, inharmonious spincts 
and harpsichords, with which the ears of the 
court and the town were content to be charmed. 
He remarked that, from their imperfect mechan- 
ism, it was impossible they could remain long in 
tune, and that even when their intonation was 
correct, the sounds produced were harsh and wiry. 
These imperfections, which constant use of the 
instrument prevented some of the best musicians 
from perceiving, became apparent to the inquir- 
ing mind and apt ear of the young artisan. But 
a remedy for them had yet to be discovered ; and 
for that object Erard incessantly plied his inven- 
tion. At length he became acquainted with the 
principle of an improved key-board, introduced 
by Silbermann, a German manufacturer, and 
that engendered in him a new and _ happy idea, 
the result of which the reader will presently 
learn. 

While Sebastian Erard employed every spare 
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moment in working out his new idea theoretically 
—for he had not the means of doing so practi- 
cally—the other actor in our drama performed a 
very different part. Engaged in the useless em- 


ployments and profitles: pastimes of a man of 


fashion, the Duke of Lauzun sought to revive, at 
the court of Louis XVI, the dangerous gallant- 
ries and dissipated manners of the gay but. bril- 
liant court of Louis XY. and the regent. Nor 
was he ill-caleulated to effect, by his own exam- 
ple, so evil an object: he was handsome, rich, 
and possessed a high flow of spirits, with a good 
share of intellect and wit. Ilis conduct was not, 
however, always pleasing to Marie Antoinette, 
the queen; but so great a favorite was Lauzun 
with the kine, that she never ventured to avow 
her dislike of him openly. 

Amongst other things which displeased her 
majesty, was a courtship sometimes carried be- 
yond the bounds of good breeding, which the 
duke had established with the Marchioness de 
Milleroy, a lady whose position as governess to 
the royal children ought to have induced, on her 
part, the most guarded conduct. As there was 
nothing positively improper in Lauzun and the 
marchioness forming a mutual regard, both took 
umbrage at the little checks which the queen 
thought it her duty on several oceasions to give 
them. An opportunity to resent these supposed 
affronts soon oceurred, and by a circumstance 
which brought Sebastian Erard most unexpect- 
edly within the pale of court patronage. 

Marie Antoinette, though surrounded by all 
the allurements of the French court, could not 
forget the land of her birth. “The Austrian,” 
as she was currently called, would often retire to 
the solitude of her chamber, to call up from the 
depths of her memory scenes of childhood and of 
home. She gathered about her a host of objects, 
which served to remind her of Austria. The 
books, pictures, and sculptures, which adorned 
her private apartments, were all from Germany. 
But one article was wanting to make the collec- 
tion complete. The young Queen of France was 
a proficient musician, and loved the melodies of 
her native land; but how could she give effect to 
them with the inharmonious spinet in her cham- 
ber? She resolved, therefore, to have a harpsi- 
chord from Vienna, and soon a magnificent in- 
strument of improved tone and elegant form, 
well worthy of a royal residence, replaced the 
old spinet. That it should be displayed to the 
best advantage, the young queen determined to 
give a concert, at which she commanded her in- 
structor and countryman, Gluck, the celebrated 
composer, to assist. 

The new harpsichord was constructed by Sil- 
bermann, with his latest improvements, and won 
the admiration of all present. Amongst the 
guests were the Duke of Lauzun and the Mar- 
chioness de Milleroy. The praises bestowed upon 
the instrument made the latter envious of its pos- 
sessor, despite the difference in their position and 
rank ; and she demanded of the Duke de Lauzun 
a harpsichord of equal excellence and external 
beauty to that of the queen. The age of chiv- 
alry had not even then passed away, and the 
lover was bound to obey the wishes of his inten- 
ded, be they ever so extravagant. But another 
and perhaps strenger motive prompted him. He 
saw, by complying with this request, a means of 
mortifying her majesty—of, in fact, lessening her 
popularity. He took care on every opportunity 
to point general attention to the readiness with 
which Marie Antoinette preferred the productions 
of her native to those of her adopted country. 
And he undertook to prove, in the present in- 
stance, that this preference was not guided by 
merit. “In a short time,” he boasted, “I will 
produce an instrument of French manufacture 
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superior in tone and in magnificence of appear- 
ance to the vaunted importation of the queen.” 
Ile possessed wealth, ingenuity, and perseverance ; 
his boast was therefore not an idle one. 

The duke made the tour of all the eminent 
manufaetories in Paris, but found noone who had 
enough of courage to undertake the seemingly 
impossible task he proposed ; for all had heard of 
the marvellous harpsichord of Silbermann. After 
nearly giving up the pursuit in despair, he deter- 
mined to visit the manufactories of a humbler 
grade. In one of these, a young and intelligent 
journeyman happened to overhear the offer made 
by the duke to his master, by whom it was de- 
clined. Tle started from his seat, and with a con- 
fident brow, declared he would undertake the 
Commission. 

The Duke de Lauzun at first took little notice 
of the young artisan; but won at length by his 
earnestness and enthusiasm, consented to listen 
to a detail of the improvements in the making of 
harpsichords, which, in addition to those of Sil- 
bermann, the new candidate for his patronage 
proposed. With the leave of his employer, Se- 
bastian Erard (for it was he) hastened to his 
lodgings for the drawings and notes he had made 
of his new invention. An hour afterwards he 
was closeted with the duke at the residence of 
the latter. lis explanations were so satisfactory, 
his plans so manifestly practicable, that Lauzun 
immediately engaged him to make the required 
instrument. A workshop was fitted up with an 
expensive collection of tools and materials in the 
duke’s house, in which the young artisan employed 
himself early and late. 

His perseverance and industry were at length 
crowned with suecess. When his work was fin- 
ished, that of decoration began. This was the 
first instrument which had a moveable key-board, 
shifted by pedals, to modify its tones at the will 
of the player—which had a soft and aloud pedal. 
It was, in short, THE FIRST PIANO-FORTE. ‘The 
Duke de Lauzun was delighted, and determined 
that no accessory of ornament should be wanting. 
He caused it to be enclosed in a magnificent case 
of gilded japan-work ; the pedals were surmounted 
by a mythological group, exquisitely carved, from 
a design by the sculptor Houdon ; whilst the pro- 
fuse gilding was in many places relieved by ex- 
quisite paintings by Boucher, Greuze, and Van- 
loo, the most celebrated artists of the day. Fi- 
nally, this triumph of art aud mechanical skill 
was placed in the apartments of the Marchioness 
de Milleroy, who gave a concert, which the Queen 
condescended to attend. 

The admiration lately excited by her majesty’s 
new German harpsichord was now completely 
thrown into the shade by that expressed for the 
instrument of native manufacture. The tones it 
gave out from under the skilful fingers of Piccini, 
the Italian composer, who was the first to play 
upon it, blended exquisitely with the beautiful 
voice of the Princess de Polignac, whom he ac- 
companied. The queen herself was no less en- 
chanted than the rest, and unwittingly hastened 
on that triumph which the malevolence of the 
duke and the marchioness had prompted them to 
anticipate. 

“Pray,” inquired the Queen of Lauzun, as she 
broke up a group of detractors, of which he was 
the most active and sarcastic, “ to whose skill are 
we indebted for this charming instrument ? ” 

“To that, vour majesty, of a Frenchman,” re- 
plied the duke, with as marked an emphasis as 
he durst assume. 

“ His name ?” 

“ Sebastian Erard.” 

“Indeed! that is a person I never heard of be- 
fore,” rejoined the queen. 

“ Unfortunately, the names of few meritorious 
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Frenchmen,” retorted the duke, laying a stress 
upon the latter word, “ are known at the court of 
Versailles.” 

Without noticing this discourteons sneer, Marie 
Antoinette inquired to whom the piano belonged. 
Lauzun explained that it was made by his direc- 
tion, and that he was the possessor. “ You?” 
repeated the queen, with the good-natured arch- 
ness by which she was always ready to conciliate 
the most undeserved ill-will. ‘* And pray, what 
use can a colonel of hussars make of so elegant, 
so lady-like an instrument ?” 

The duke replied, with an affectation of senti- 
ment, that musie was his most cherished relief 
from the cares of state and the fatigues of milita- 
ry duty. 

The truth was, Marie was so charmed with the 
instrument, that she longed to become its pos- 
sessor, and demanded upon what terms Lauzun 
would part with it. This was exactly the result 
he wished: and, with every appearance of sor- 
rowful humility, he assured her majesty it was 
not in his power to part with it. 

“ How so?” she asked, a little piqued. “ It is 
your own, and _ . 

“Tt was mine yesterday,” interrupted the duke, 
“but to-day it has become the property of = 

“ Of whom?” impatiently inquired the queen, 

“Of the Marchioness de Milleroy,” answered 
Lauzun, with a low bow. 

Where pleasure is the idol, and frivolity the 
pursuit, it takes but a trifling occurrence to create 
asensation. This was the case on the present 
occasion. The queen, despising this equivocation, 
turned quickly from the now triumphant courtier 
and, quitting the saloon abruptly, broke up the 
party. 

Enough, however, had been done to make the 
fortune of Sebastian Evrard. Next mornigg he 
was sent for to Versailles, anel presented to her 
majesty, who not only ordered trom him a new 
piano-torte, but obtained from the king a drevct, 
or patent, for his ingenious improvements. Once 
honored with court patronage, the young artisan’s 
early dreams of ambition were speedily realized. 

Meantime a circumstance occurred which exer- 
cised an unfavorable influence over the career of 
the Duke de Lauzun. Extravagance had so im- 
paired his fortune, that his union with the Mar- 
chioness de Milleroy—herself by no means rich 
for her station—was deferred till an appointment 
which he expected to receive at the death of a 
relation should become vacant. 'The command of 
the French guards had for a leng period been 
vested in the chiefs of the duke’s family, and his 
uncle, the Marshal de Biron, hitherto held the 
appointment. ‘The Marshal died, and Lauzun 
believed that, as a matter of course, besides suc- 
ceeding to the title (his uncle left no fortune), he 
would be invested with the vacant and lucrative 
command. To his mortification, however, he was 
disappointed, and through,as he afterwards learned, 
the influence of Marie Antoinette. From that 
moment he changed his side in polities. The first 
lowerings of the revolutionary storm, which after- 
wards burst with such appalling severity, had al- 
ready clouded the political horizon. He joined 
the opposition, then headed by the Orleans fam- 
ily—he wrote pamphlets against the court—he 
wrote epigrams against the queen—he satirized 
the nobility. In short, he performed an active 
part towards exasperating the populace against 
their rulers—towards hastening the deplorable 
crisis, which had so fatal a termination. 

During the progress of that terrible revolution, 
to so insane a piteh was popular indignation raised 
against the aristocracy, that to be nobly born was 
considered a crime punishable with death. The 
king and queen were early victims; their suppor- 
ters and adherents followed. Lastly, even that 
section of the nobility who in the beginning led 
the popular tumult, were successively led to the 
scaffold. The Duke de Lauzun was one of the 
earliest sacrifices of the popular nobility. He 
ended his career under i guillotine, leaving 
behind him the record of only one meritorious 
action—and even that was performed by accident 
and out of pique—namely, rescuing from unmer- 
ited obscurity the talents and industry of Sebas- 


tian Erard, 


The revolution had no other ill effect upon the 
latter, than that of interrupting the operations of 
a manufactory which had rapidly grown to be the 
most considerable in Paris. Sebastian Erard, re- 
spected by his fellow-citizens, was intrusted by 
them with a responsible municipal office. In ex- 
ecuting it, a part of his duty Jay in restraining, 
as much as possible, the wholesale pillage which 
was going on in all the residences of the king 
and the nobility. He had oceasion to hasten 
to Versailles for that purpose, and found that 
most of the apartments had been already ran- 
sacked without mercy. Those formerly occupied 
by the Marchioness de Milleroy were, on his arri- 
val, undergoing spoliation. The “ first piano- 
was still there. Rough hands had already 
been laid upon it. His threats and entreaties 
were for a time vain; but when the pillagers 
heard his name, and the story of the instrument, 
they desisted. The piano was unanimously ceded 
to him; and it is said that his descendants still 
possess several interesting relics of THE FIRST 
PIANO-PORTE. 
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An Imperial Pitch-fork. 


The Emperor of the French is endeavoring to 
create that kind of organization which would con- 
stitute perfect national unity. Napoleon is the 
motive brain, the French nation the body, the 
public offices the limbs. In this sense every 
person administering to any function of the entire 
body is a public-administrator; the tradesman is 
a purveyor, as he sometimes politely calls himself 
here ; the theatre is a department, and music is 
the subject of a special commission. or it is no 
doubt in this comprehensive view of his duties 
that the Emperor Napoleon has just issued a 
commission to ascertain the possibility of fixing 
upon a “uniform diapason” or pitch. The com- 
mission, which is admirably formed, includes 
amongst its members Rossini. The object is one 
which has often been desiderated, but has not 
been attained, if even any progress has been made 
towards it. For want of such a fixed standard, 
there is not only a constant confusion between the 
instruments of the same country, but there has 
been a progressive change in the pitch of instru- 
mentsand of vocal composition, within the last 
century especially. Many of the vocal works of 
Handel and his cotemporaries are now difficult to 
sing from, being “too high.” The causes of this 
yerpetual elevation of the pitch are tolerably well 
Son though they are not absolutely clear. 

One may reside in the tendency of the musical 
scale itself, as it is formed from the bass, to extend 
the intervals upwards ; insomuch that the higher 
notes become “too sharp,” and in the process of 
temperament are reduced to bring them into their 
general relations with each other. This confu- 
sion of the scale as it is formed amongst European 
nations—and Heaven defend us from adopting 
the Syriac or Chinese scale—is one amongst the 
millions of examples of that eccentricity in the 
mechanism of nature which forbids human syste- 
matizing. We cannot reduce nature to our nar- 
row idea of “ perfection.” 

It is, however, probable, that the progression 
of the pitch is principally due to a moral 
cause. The composer desires to make his work 
“ brilliant ;” he throws it rather high in the scale. 
The performer desires to produce a * brilliant” 
execution, and he tunes his instrument rather 
sharp. The audacious singer dares the instru- 
mentalist to go as far as he can in that direction ; 
and thus, in the ambition of brilliancy, the singer, 
the instrumental performer and the composer are 
constantly working upwards. “ Concert pitch ” is 
a phrase colloquially employed to mean a pitch 
higher than that which 1s considered genera'ly 
desirable for instruments in our day. 

To correct this tendency to aberration natural 
standards have been suggested. Instrumental 
tnners will produce their own “ pitchforks” as a 
sufficient standard ; the pitchfork itself, however, 
having progressively advanced, though somewhat 
in the rear of executed music; and the older 
pitchforks are flatter in tone than the modern. 

The song of birds has sometimes been pointed 
out as a natural standard, but amongst the diffi- 








culties of employing it is that of reducing the note 
sounded by a bird to any part of our scale. Gar- 
diner, no doubt, employs musical notes to imitate 
the natural tone of birds; but how different would 
these notes sound on the pianoforte, or even cn 
the most beautiful violin, from that sharp, delicate 
chirp of the bird which eludes systematized re- 
ductions to our larger and more precisely divided 
gamut! We must seek the standard among our- 
selves. 

Amongst all the nations of the earth, although 
they are not the most musical, the French, per- 
haps, are the very best to assist us in this partic- 
ular search, especially with the aid ot the great 
master of music, Rossini. The object would be 
attained if we could fix upon a piece of metal, 
with a given standard of purity—not silver, which 
proves to be one of the least sonorous of metals— 
aud with an ascertained weight and dimensions. 
But, as Sir Robert Peel said, “What isa pound?” 
The standard of weight and measure itself has va- 
ried, and still varies amongst us English. “ A 
pound ” is equivalent to a pint of water, or nearly 
so; but what is a “pint” of water? What is a 
“foot” measure? The length of a man’s foot— 
which varies, without any monstrosity, from nine 
to thirteen inches; as a “barley corn” varies 
with every grain in a field of barley. It was the 
French who first systematically based measure- 
ments upon a natural standard, in deputing 
Humbolt and the companion whom that philoso- 
pher has just lost, Bonpland, to measure a de- 
gree at the equator by a scientific process. Here 
probably is the nearest approach to a natural 
standard, corrected by large data, that human 
science can attain. Upon that datum the French 
have based their systematic measurement; they 
are a systematic people, and we see them, more 
hopefully than any other, engaged in the present 
enterprise. 

The consequences are likely to be important, 

even for the higher branches of music itself; nay, 
even to composition. The same mania for “ bril- 
lianey” which has beset the performer has attend- 
ed the composer, and it has Seen uncorrected by 
the knowledge of anything like an accurate 
standard. It is possible that in a country like 
France, a gracious Emperor, strengthened by a 
sufficient reverence for music, might place res- 
traints upon aberrant composers, and keep the 
wilder sort within something like bounds of de- 
cency. The great master who is in the present 
commission, although he has been copious in mu- 
sic which unpractised singers account difficult, is 
conspicuous for producing the largest amount of 
effect through each peculiar kind of voice for 
which the music is destined. In this sense, he is 
a composer whose works are easy to sing, though 
powerful and brilliant in their result; and it is 
because there have been few musicians who have 
evinced so keen a sense of the natural scale. A 
yermanent imperial commission, such as we have 
imagined, to control the excesses of musicians, es- 
pecially of composers, would prevent a Verdi 
from giving to the world those shouting orations, 
which are very impressive, for the hour, but do 
more than anything to break down voices. He 
has revived the manner of that French singer and 
teacher, Adrien, whose destructive method of ex- 
aggerated effort is deprecated by the accomplished 
Fetis. 

“ The emission of the sound never being made 
in a natural manner and the strength of the 
lungs being constantly exerted, the most robust 
voices were unable to resist the fatigue of a labor 
for which the Herculean strength of Adrien had 
been sufficient. Thus, for several years, voices 
which were free and of good quality, and which 
had not been procured without much difliculty, 
were destroyed before they were able to leave 
the Royal Court of Music.” 

Singers for Verdi's operas should have been 
taught in this manner, and they would last, as he 
permits singers to do, for two or three years. 

But a permanent commission of music might 
exercise other useful checks upon abuse. In civil- 
ized countries commerce is the handmaid of mu- 
sic, as it is of most services in general demand ; 
and even in music commerce cannot refrain from 
its adulterations or suppressions. We suspect an 
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instance of this kind under which the public of 
our own country suffers, althoueh unconscious of 


its privations. No instrument has hitherto been 
found so available for general use as the pi ano- 
forte; which has assisted in carrying the finest 
music into every home of the country. It 
has its imperfections, and the principal is the 
incapacity of the machinery to give forth a ¢ ontin- 
uous sound. To amend this det fect has been one 
of the problems of practical music. Various ef- 
forts poy been made, and a good many years 
since, the plan invented by a working pic anolorte- 
weaker get ‘ared to promise success. The man 
had the same name with an eminent Roman com- 
poser, Isouard; but we doubt whether there was 
any relationship, or even whether they were from 
the sane country. The plan consisted in throw- 
ing a stream of air upon a string after it had been 
once vibrated by the percussion of the hammer. 
Another method of obtaining continuity in keyed 
instruments is exemplified by the “hurdy-gurdy”, 
in which the string is vibrated by a circular bow, 
though not with the happiest effects. A very 
simple but ingenious application of the same prin- 
ciple, however, was exhibited in this country a 
few years back. We heard the instrument, 
though we had not an opportunity of seeing the 
mechanism. It consisted, we believe, of a silke n 
eylinder, moving not transversly to the string , but 
longitudin: lly—parallel to the extension of the 
string itself. The effect w as exc ‘eedingly sweet, 
adding to the brilliancy of the pianoforte the 
plaintive drawn-out aa -* the violin, with a 
power of continuity ad libitum, and of crescendo ; 
though it still wants of course that crowning 
beauty of the bow instrument, the power of giving 
accurate intonation to the leading notes.—This 
perfection of a pianoforte, we believe, was public- 
ly exhibited only once, at St. Martin's Hall, be- 
fore a very small audience ; once again, privately 
before the Queen; and then, with its inventor 
and exhibitor, a M. Kaufman, it disappeared in- 
to space, and was never heard of again. Had 
envious pianoforte makers assassinated M. Kauf- 
man, that unpretending, white-haired, elderly 
gentleman, who was so proud of his invention ? 
The police have never reported such a crime, but 
we have before us the obvious fact, that if the in- 
vention had been successful, it would at once 
have thrown out of use all existing pianofortes, 
unless they had been adapted, and would have 
immediately lowered in value by 50 per cent. or 
more, all existing stock, representing no doubt, 
some hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling. 
A permanent commission, such as that of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, would have fixed Kaufman for 
the time, and would have exhausted experiments 
to ascertain the value of his invention; but could 
not M. Rossini and his colleagues re-discover for 
us the lost Kaufman ?—London eee 


Great Meeting of Welsh Bards at Llan- 
gollen. 


{From the Liverpool Mercury, of September 22 


224.) 
and most “ beautiful 


will 


This far-famed, romantic, 
of vales” witnessed yesterday a sight that 


not be easily forgotten by those who had the 
pleasure of being present. Great numbers ar- 
rived at Llangollen early by excursion trains 
from Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, &c., to 


witness the opening day of the great meeting of 
Welsh bards, Dr uids, and ovates—a meeting that 
occurs only once in seven years, the last having ta- 
ken place at Rhyddlan Castle, Denbigh, in 1851. 

Of course we cannot undertake to e lassify the many 
objects of interest in and around this beautiful 
town. 

The Gorsedd dates as far back as the time of 
Prydain ab Aedd Mawr, about a thousand years 
betore the Christian era. The chair of Powis 
was founded by three royal bards in the sixth 
century. 

The eisteddfod dates its origin from the time 
of Owain, at Maxenwledig (Maximus the Empe- 
ror), and it marks the era of British freedom 
from the Roman yoke and the restoration of the 
supremacy of the British language. Its object is, 
in the first place, to promote the study and culti- 
vation of the poetry, music, and general litera- 
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ture of the Cymry (Welsh); to preserve the 
Welsh language ; to encourage native arts and 
manufactures; and to rescue from oblivion the 


national usages of the Principality. In the sec- 
ond place, its object is to promote a spirit of loy- 
alty and patriotism among the people : of mutual 
confidence and intercourse between the rich and 
poor; and of social harmony among all classes. 

These literary contests are the national sports 
of the Welsh race; and a run for the best thou- 
sand lines on Immortality, or the best essay on 
the Celtie literature, is their “ Derby” or “ St. 
Leger.” Deprive them of these national pas- 
times, and they will cease to have any incentive 
to the love of their fatherland. 

At the present meeting, prizes to the amount 
of £500 are to be awarded to the most successful 
competitors. 

The list of patrons comprises nearly every gen- 
tleman in the Principality, as well as the border 
counties. 

Last evening a meeting took place in the mar- 
quee, at which speeches were delivered on sub- 
jects connected with the eisteddfod and the liter- 
ature of the Principality. Several poems were 
recited, patriotic songs sung in the Welsh lan- 
guage, and national airs were performed on the 
harp by the minstrel of the eisteddfod, Mr. Ellis 
Roberts, harpist to H. R. IL. the Prince of Wales. 

The morning was very fine, the sun shining 
forth in allits glory. At half-past ten, the pro- 
cession left the Ponsonby Arms Ilotel, for the 
bardie circle, situate about half a mile distant. 
The following was the order of procession : ~The 
band of the Royal Denbigh Rifles, playing “ the 
Druids’ March ;” the Druids having with them 
their white flag, inseribed on which was the 
word “ TIoliness,” in Welsh. Female on_horse- 
back in ancient Welsh costume: 
the bards, with the Welsh word for “ Peace ;” the 
ovates, with great flag, closely followed by the 
bards and Druids; the committee men and a num- 
her of other gentlemen filling up the rear. Ar- 
rived at the bardie spot, a circle was formed, and 
the presiding bard, the Rev. J. Williams, rector 
of Llan-y-Mowddy, delivered a brief explanation 
of bardism and the ceremonies of the gorsedd. 
The minstrel of the eisteddfod played on the harp 
“Y Bardd yn ei Awen.” The gorsedd prayers 
were then said, and after a few other ceremonies, 
the procession returned to the marquée in the 
same order. 

The proceedings throughout were enlivened 


by the musie of four harpists and the bands of 


the Royal Denbigh Rifles and Denbighshire Cay- 
alry. 
Premiums were awarded to the successful can- 


didates—for the best poem on the “ Transfigura- 
tion,” of £10 and medal; “The Traitor;” the 
“Warvest Anthem.” Tor a best orator of any 
nation, in any language, who shall deliver the 
most effective speech on the following subject: — 
“The neglect by a people of their nationality is 
the certain prelude to their debasement and ex- 
tinction ;” first prize, silver coronal; second, sil- 
verarmlet. The best singer. Recitation of Car- 
actacus’s speech. Contest between the Royal 
Denbigh Rifles and the Denbighshire Cavalry. 
Best essay on “ Mineral > —a prize of 
£25 offered by the young men of Llangollen. 
Singing with the harp. “ Bardism.” 

The proceedings of the day were brought to a 
close by the singing of the Welsh Anthem. Du- 
ring the latter part of the day there was a large 
attendance, it heing estimated that there were 
not fewer than 4000 persons present. 

In the evening aconcert took place in the mar- 
quée, the conductor being Mr. John Owen, of 
Chester, assisted by Miss Williams, of the Philhar- 
monic, Liverpool: Miss Sophia L. Brook and Mr. 
Jarvis, Manchester; and Mr. Ellis Roberts, harp- 
ist to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Characters of the Mus seal Keys. 


(Continued from page 202.) 
New York, Oct. 11, 
Mr. Eprror.—I 


tertain the supposition but that you, and in fact 
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cannot, for one moment, en- 


every one who is acquainted with the nature of 


the blue flag of 
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the production of a musical succession of sounds 


from a string, will readily answer the question 
with which my last communication closed, by ad- 
mitting that the divisional proportion necessary 
for the production of either a major or a minor 
scale, when the string is tuned to it, is the same 
as that required when tuned to B flat. 

What shall we say then ? 


culiarity of an interval or succession in music be 


If the identity or pe- 


the consequent of proportion, is it possible that 

like peculiarity will not be the result of like pro- 

portion? 
The 


your readers be interpreted differently from the 


” 


term “like” may, possibly, by some of 


construction intended by me. 
of defining the kind of ‘“ike”-ness I mean let us 


For the purpose 


have recourse to an illustration in which the eye 
is the judge instead of the ear, for there are some 
facts that are easier to be seen than heard, and 
vice versa. 

Let these characters, M, N, O, represent three 
intervals of a scale, say the major 2d, major 3d, 
and perfect 4th, from the tonic or key-note. 

Then let these: 
intervals of some other scale of greater velocity of 


M,N, 0, represent three like 


vibration. 

The difference perceived by the eye, after exam- 
ination, is, that the three last characters are small- 
er as compared with the first three ; but the iden- 
tity, peculiarity, or principle of the two sets is like. 
The impression made upon the eye in both cases 
is of the same three shapes and figures, distin- 
guished from each other by the same differences 
of outline. "Tis true, an associated quality may 
easily and rapidly be conceived, such, for instance, 
as that “the large set were intended for papa, 
an idea, that 
in this connection may appear somewhat ludi- 
as shown in the 
reasoning of every day experience. 

It has often struck me that the comparison: As 
size is to the eye, so is velocity of vibration to the 


and the small ones for the baby:” 


crous, but by no means illogical, 


ear, is about as good as can be made. For in- 
stance, size by itself considered will establish the 
identity of a greater and less quantity of the same 
material ; so, likewise, does the velocity of vibra- 
tion establish the identity of the sounds of greater 
and less velocity. 
ceives the difference without having recourse to 


The ear, like the eye, per- 
arithmetical figures, or measures. But, either to 
exhibit a geometrical or a musical figure a defined 
proportion of size to srmething given is necessary 
jn a geometrical figure, and in a musical figure a 
defined proportion of velocity to some velocity of 
Thus, musical tones 
that are such, separately considered, if delivered 
indiscriminately, and without reference to scale 
will not form a musical figure. So, a figure of ir- 
proportion, simply exhibit different velocities, but 


vibration given is required. 


regular proportion, though reality a figure, is 
not sufficiently defined and harmonious to be re- 


cognized and retained in the memory. 

But, to return more closely to the subject of 
our proposition, is it maintained that like propor- 
tion does not, or should not exist between one 
scale and another; that the major third in one key 
should be less major than in another; in short, 
that the peculiarity or inherent property of the in- 
tervals should be lessened in one key, and retain- 
ed in another ? 

It is true, that the greater perfection given in 
former days to certain keys on instruments whose 
tones are fixed, would impart a circumstantial 
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difference ; but such difference would not be suf- 
ficiently universal to assert as a principle that this 
or that particular key possessed this or that par- 
ticular quality; the difference would be entirely 
at the will and caprice of the tuner who set the 
temperament ! 

Again, this sacrifice of the remote keys (so call- 
ed) has been pretty generally abandoned for the 
more reasonable and beautiful system of equal 
temperament. Is it that the 
interval succession of the keys may be more like 
If, even with the utmost endeavors of 


And why is this ? 


or unlike ? 
musical mechanicians a departure from absolute 
purity is rendered circumstantially necessary, it 
is only an evidence that the genius of man has 
not been able to supply an instrument fully capa- 
ble of rendering musical sounds in that state of per- 
fection which their nature demands. Even the 
violin, which has four fixed sounds, is incapable of 
rendering a scale in its purity if more than two 
open strings are used. Nay, more, even if a 
seale be produced from one string, the impossibil- 
ity of getting that string exactly equal in all its 
parts, renders the production minutely imperfect. 
Shall we then claim as a principle that the par- 
ticular character given by a particuiar string to 
the intervals of a particular key is an inherent 
property of the intervals of that key, when at the 
same time there are no two strings precisely 
alike ? 

There is a fact, however, with regard to inter- 
vals in the highest state of purity, and that is, 
that, taken in harmonic instead of melodic com- 
bination, the fifth C, G, in the scale of C is not of 
like proportion with the fifth D, A. It is not neces- 
sary to discuss in this place this fact, inasmuch as 
this peculiarity will be found in the other keys as 
well as in the one mentioned; but it is a subject 
that possibly some time or other I may direct my 
attention to. 

I must again take an intermission, hoping that 
such of your readers as have been any way in- 
terested will not be tired at this protraction of 
the subject, for necessity compels it. 

J. J. CLARKE. 

Errata. In the absence of the editor several awkward mis- 


prints crept into the second letter of Mr. Clarke, published 


Sept. 25. These all oecuron the third column of the first page 

(219); viz: 2nd paragraph, last line, for ‘* word *’ read ** sound.” 

Sth paragraph * last line, for ** serve’? read ‘ observe; *’ last 
1 gray 


paragraph, first line, for ‘* proposition ” read ** proportion.” 
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The Chroma‘ic Scale. 
FOR STUDENTS OF TIE PIANO-FORTE. 
Mr. Editor: Having been frequently asked by 
students of the piano-forte : “ What is the proper 
manner of playing the Chromatic Scale?” and 
knowing well how doctors disagree upon this 
subject, it has occurred to me that I may doa 
service, through your columns, by translating the 
following paper from the German. In A. E. 
Mueller’s instruction book, Part IT., (Ditson’s 
Edition,) also, will be found very valuable Exer- 
cises for the practice of the Chromatic Scale. 
Yours truly, 
Wa. 
Up to thé present time no one particular fin- 
gering for playing the Chromatic Scale has been 
avreed'upon. Teachers commonly adopt some 
standard authority, upon which they base their 
own manner of playing, and differ accordingly 
in their instructions. 
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Kalkbrenner recommends this fingering : 
te 


R.IL x.2.x.2xe.12x.2x. (23.4 
C ascending to - - - - - ¢ 
ie & Oe 8 A ee eR Ix: 
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43: 3% Bee BA. x. Bowe Bix. 
e descending to- - - - C. 
S54. 2 Raz. Xe Bh. DSRS. 





He declares it to be impossible to impart the 
same amount of strength to it, with any other 
fingers, because, he says, the thumb and second | 
finger are naturally the strongest. 

With him agree: Hunten, J. Czerny, Greulich, 
and others. 

J. B. Cramer, as Clementi’s pupil, fingers the 
chromatic scale, thus: 

Res ehs: Ks Ne D;.Bi ae: As De we 1s By ee 1. 
- - = ¢, 


C ascending to 
iets, 2, 4. x 8 2 3. 9. 1. eB 
What Kalkbrenner calls the German fingering 

is supported by Chs. Czerny, J. Schmidt, &e. 
Ge | i ae a ae em i aie & 
C ascending to - 
j ey ae ae Te ome Bots Beate Wats 
Hummel’s fingering in the right hand ascend- 
ing, and in the left descending, corresponds with 
Kalkbrenner’s ; it differs however in the other di- 


X. 


a ae ie ae ie es 


- - = - = @ 


9 9.1 


X. 


rections, as follows : 
Bete Soe: De Soke Dee Od. x: ORD Eee: 
A. 


> ey Ae 


he Re de 


¢e descending to 
i dB 2x: Dix: 24x 
C ascending to 
A. E. Mueller fingers the scale half like Czer- 
ny and half like Cramer. 
ee oe Pe oe Op Oe ae ee 
C ascending to ec. 
Kalkbrenner’s fingering appears to me to be of 


2 


2 5 Se See ee a 


particular advantage for beginners, on account of 
the aid it affords towards forming a good position 
of the hand. More advanced players, however, 
should study all the other ways of playing the 
chromatic Scale, the peculiar character of a pas- 
sage may demand a change of manipulation. 

Passages requiring great delicacy, at but a 
moderate degree of velocity, will be rendered 
better by using the first finger (as Czerny does) 
than by using the second. 

Kalkbrenner’s mode of fingering affords most 
power. 

Cramer’s admits of the greatest degree of 
equality in rapid passages, because it requires less 
frequent passing of the thumb. 

The chromatic scale should be practised, like 
the diatonic, by commencing at every one of the 
twelve keys, and in octaves, thirds, sixths, and 
tenths, in direct and contrary movement, and of 
course, through all the shades of piano and forte. 

Particular attention should be given to those 
places where the scale turns or closes; there, 
whatever mode of fingering has been previously 
used, all the fingers should now be taken in sue- 
cession ; as for example, in turning: 

c. sharp ec. d. sharp d. e. be. d. dd. e. 

x. i... &. 4. 3.2. 1.x. 
and in closing ; 

ce. sharp ec. d. sharp 

X. 1. 3. 
or 

e. f. sharp f. g. sharp g. 

x. 1. 2. 3. 4. 

A passage like this, in Taubert’s Campanella, 
should be fingered in the following manner: 
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In certain passages the passing of the thumb 
after the fourth finger may be suitable. An ex- 


ercise of that kind is of great advantage for a 


student. 
i 
e.c sh. d. dsh. ef. fish. g. g sh. a. 
Sek! of SB 4.m 4.2. 3. 4. 
— 
e. be. d. bd. c. b. bb. a. ba. g. 
4 (S2s “Dimas. 2 Boe. 


An entirely different fingering becomes neces- 
sary whenever the chromatic scale is to be accom- 
panied in the same hand by chords, as in Chopin’s 
Etude, Op. 10, No. 2. 

Though this fingering becomes necessary only 
in cases like those mentioned, it may nevertheless 
be practised, as it is an excellent technical exer- 


cise for the weaker fingers. 


ay eB ( 43.4. 2. 3. 4.5. 4. 3. 4. 2. B. 
~  C ascending. 
Li tk. 04,3; 4, 3, 4,3, 2, & 8,434: 
R.H. (4,3, 2,4, 3, 4, 8, 4, 8, 2, 4,3, 4. 
~  ¢ descending. 
LH. (8,446,438, 4,2, 8,484,384 


Pianists frequently use the chromatic scale in a 


similar manner as the diatonic, viz., for varying a 
theme, and even as a principal motive for entire 
compositions. For by 
Thalberg; Etude by Kullack, or Listz’s Galop 
Finally, it is not only used for 


instance, the Andante 


Chromatique. 
passages, but for producing particular effects, as a 
means of tone-coloring. In this manner Listz 
used it in transferring Tossini’s Overture to 


“William Tell” to the piano. 








Mlle. Piccolomini—A Card from Ullman. 

The New York papers are again brilliant with the 
manifestoes of “the indefatigable,” the impresario 
and manager of the Academy of Music. This is to 
prepare the way of his new Queen of Song: 


” 


Tb the Editors of the Tribune, &e. 

Gents: I have always had a due sense of the im- 
portance of the newspaper press, both as a medium 
of publicity and an index of public opinion. But 
while the journalists may at times be ruled by false 
information, and thus draw the public into the paths 
of error, there exists among a certain class of them a 
desire to seize with the greatest avidity upou every 
“on dit” or gossip—(particularly if it affects the rep- 
utation of an artist who for the time being occupies a 
prominent place)—to satisfy the appetite for personal 
seandal, in which, as they think, the public might 
take delight. For the sake of this they do not hesi- 
tate in giving pain, and do not take into account the 
injury they may inflict upon the feelings of a stranger 
in a foreign land. Such was the case when I brought 
to America the late Madame Sontag, who was so far 
shocked with an infamous newspaper attack sent to 
her on the day of her arrival, that she was on the 
point of returning to Europe without first having 
appeared before the American public. 

In view of this state of things, I have not been at 
all surprised to find that some of these persons, who 
are so admirably well informed of the private life and 
personal affairs of artists, have made some wonderful 
discoveries in relation to Mlle. Piccolomini, now on 
her way to this country. In these discoveries they 
are aided by the brigade of dead heads, who, for the 
salvation of the opera, were placed last season on the 
retired list, and who, knowing that they will have al- 
ways to pay or stay away, open their fires not upon 
me, the manager, but upon the artist on whose suc- 
cess so much depends. Allow me now to direct your 
attention to several of these agreeable paragraphs, of 
which the following is a fair specimen : 
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“ With.all the regard that Mlle. Piccolomini pro- 
fessed to have for ‘the dear Irish,’ in her speech she 
made to the Dublin students the other day, when 
they drew her carriage in triumph through the streets, 
she does not seem to estimate them so highly as her 
own countrymen ; for, under the same circumstances, 
some years ago, at Turin, she rebuked the outrageous 
enthusiasm of the populace, aud insisted upon getting 
out of her carriage, saying, that she would ‘walk 
with them, as friends, but nothing could induce her to 
make Italians beasts of burden.’ Beasts of burden 
is good. New Yorkers will please make a note of 
the observation.” 


I confess Tam not at all displeased at the publicity 
thus unintentionally given to an ovation, of which 
Mile. Piccolomini has been the recipient in her own 
country—in critical Italy—and that, too, in one of 
the most important musical cities. But is it just and 
fair to appeal to New Yorkers “to make a note of 
observation!” when it has been extensively published 
in The London Times and other English papers, that 
Mile. Piccolomini did attempt to prevent the Dublin 
demonstration, but could not do so for several very 
excellent reasons? In the first place, she could not 
leave the carriage, as the rain was falling in torrents ; 
then she could not speak sufficient English to make 
the students understand her; and, more than all, it is 
not so easy—as Trishmen will agree—to restrain the 
Gown men of Trinity when they once have resolved 
to give vent to their proverbial enthusiasm. 

Descending a step still lower on the scale, it is 
found that there are some writers who marry her 
(without previously consulting the interested parties) 
with an English Veer “as distinguished for his re- 
fined taste in Jes beaus arts as for his immense posses- 
sions and ancient pedigree,” while others gravely 
assert that his (the Peer’s) hand has been rejected by 
Mile. Piccolomini, and amply discuss the reasons 
that prompted her to do so. A weekly paper takes 
great pains in proving that she is only a “ Princess ”’ 
from her maternal side, and a ‘ mere Countess,” 
through her father. Now, Sir, I have vet to learn 
whether it is of any consequence to the public whether 
an artist has a pedigree two miles long or not, whether 
she marries a lord or does not. Madame Sontag did 
not come here as the Countess Rossi; in the same 
manner, Piccolomini comes here as an artist, and not 
as a princess, which title she dropped on her first ap- 
pearance in public, of her own free will, and nof, as it 
is asserted, by command of Cardinal Piccolomini. 
I, personally, in speaking of her to the public, have 
not made the slightest allusion to her “ princely line- 
age ;”’ and I trust the public will not forget that, after 
all, she is a young and enthusiastic girl, who has un- 
doubted claims upon the kindness and good will of 
everybody, including that of the disappointed dead- 
heads, and that she has every right to maintain her 
maiden name as long as she pleases. 

I am the public’s most obedient servant, 
R. ULLMAN. 

Academy of Music, Oct. 7, 1858. 
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| BOSTON, OCT. 16, 1858. 


Moesic 1n Ta1s Numper.— We commence this 
week the publication of an exceedingly beautiful and, 
in parts, highly dramatic Cantata by Franz Scuv- 
BERT, called “ Miriam’s Song of Triumph.” It 
will occupy from thirty to forty pages. It is for So- 
prano solo with chorus and piano-forte accompani- 
ment. Nothing could be much more interesting for 
practice in private circles, or more effective for short 
performances of choral societies, great or small. It 
is a eomposition which could hardly fail to delight an 
audience, if well performed. We shall give the re- 
mainder of it in alternation with the piano-forte ar- 


rangement of Lucrezia Borqa. 
eS AE 

A Friend's Advice with Acknowledgments. 
A writer in the Providence Journal, one of the 
worshippers at the brazen feet of the colossal 
Verdi—or rather (to borrow his own vivid and 
poetic image) one of those who go down on their 
knees when “ Trovatore comes galloping on” — 
administers a mild rebuke to us, which, so very 
funny is it and so flattering to the tastes and pre- 


| Judices of “ the masses,” we certainly expected to 





see widely copied. But since it is not, we give it 
the benefit of what circulation we can ourselves, 
for it is too good to be lost. The writer seems, 
by the heading of his article, to have gone franti- 
cally inspired at the sight of an uncouth, cabalis- 
tic name that coined itself in a vareless moment 
to our mind as indicative of the peculiar stage 
into which Italian Opera appears to us to have 
just aow degenerated. But 
dorses and adopts the name, without defining, we 


inasmuch as he en- 


may venture to continue for some time to use it. 


TROVATOPERA. — Somebody will have to hoop 
friend Dwight of the Boston Journal of Music or he 
will burst with indignation. It seems that Strakosch 
has had the impertinence to go to Boston and adver- 
tise the performance of four Italian operas, after 
Dwight has been thundering away against Italian op- 
eras in his weekly sheet, and proving, as Shakes- 
peare’s clown did of the mustard, that it was nought. 
—Now as Dwicht scems to aim at regenerating the 
musical world of Boston, of bringing the vulgar herd 
to the true blue creed of adoration of everything Teu- 
tonic and abhorence of anything Iberian, — as he has 
couched his lance in emulation of La Mancha’s 
Knight, and has rushed into the arena so many times 
and borne of the palm, (in his own estimation,) it 
does scem a little bold and insolent in Strakosch to 
come forward in this manner with sounding trumpets. 
Dwight has therefore let off a coltimn of fine print in 
which he berates poor Italian opera most unmerciful- 
ly. Perhaps “the flow of ink might save a blood- 
letting,” or else he would certainly need an outlet for 
the fever that rages within. Dwight is like a bull 
which always goes frantic at the sight of a red rag. 
Put Trovatore before his eyes, and straightway he 
goes off into a savage fit and makes a terrible on- 
slaught upon the image of Italian opera which he 
keeps ready to receive the attack, as Quilp kept the 
old figure head in his yard to be hacked and hewed 
in his belligerent moods. 

It is very strange that the Boston people will not 
learn of Mr. Dwight to despise the wretched, empty, 
vapid, meaningless, tame, two-penny stuff which is 
perpetrated under the name of Italian opera! Itisa 
very poor comment on his inductive and instructive 
powers that the Boston folks will go to hear Trova- 
tore and Traviata, following therein the example of 
London and Paris and Italy. It is, perhaps, pardon- 
able in Mr. Dwight to be a little sour and ill-natured 
and denunciative at finding all his admonitions thus 
disregarded, his theories ignored, his idols forsaken. 
It might be expected that the high priest of Teutonic 
worship would fulminate a little at seeing the hosts of 
heretics which assemble around the Italian altar. 
But alas! so it is. The Bostonians, it seems, are 
born to be free-thinkers — that is, thinking for them- 
selves, and will not be whipped into any traces which 
they do not care to draw. Trovatore comes galloping 
on and down go the masses on their knees, while all 
alone on some granite point stands friend Dwight 
with upturned nose and darkling brow, scanning the 
motley herd which scorns his leadership and bends 
before the gallant knight whom he holds in hatred 
and contempt. It is of no use, friend Dwight! you 
can’t write down, frown down, talk down, ridicule 
down Italian music. In spite of your theories, your 
rules, yout musical mechanics, it is the musie which 
pleases. You might as well stop that eternal outery 
at what the world likes, if you do not; aad, at least, 
spare those who take your journal for its original 
merit, the disgust of having to meet such unfair, un- 
generous, one-sided, ill-natured philippics as that in 
your last Saturday’s Journal. 


Apart from the admirable wit of this produc- 
tion, we would eall attention 

1. To its magnanimous fairness in holding up 
to laughter something which we are supposed to 
have said, without letting it be seen what we have 
said. 
he will take the pains to turn to our obnoxious 
article of two weeks back, enfitled “ Trovatop- 
era,” where he will be surprised to find that there 


The reader will appreciate this fairness if 


is not one word against Italian music, or Italian 
opera, as such, nor one word of allusion to the 


] 


German. he 


and key-note whence the article proceeds is an 


On the contrary the starting point 
expression of regret that our good days of Italian 
opera seem to have past and yielded to a poorer 
fashion of the day, to smaller enterprises, which 
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give us always Trovatore and almost nothing else, 


when we have glorious memories of J/ Barbiere 
and of Tell, and Don Giovanni and I Puritani, 
and so many,works more worthy of our admira- 
tion. Should we complain of such degeneracy if 
we despised the original stock itself? What we 
did animadvert upon was, first, the frittering 
away of all the lyric interest between numerous 
small rival operatic enterprises, in the failure of 
all plans to establish Opera upon a permanent, 
broad, unitary basis: and, secondly, and more 
particularly, the low state of musical taste shown 
in the popular and fashionable admiration and 
almost exclusive patronage of such operas as the 
Trovatore, Rigoletto, and the like. We intimated 
that Italian opera now appears to mean J/ Tro- 
vatore and nothing else, and that the opera 
troupes might properly be called ‘Trovatore 
troupes. Plainly our witty “ friend” agrees with 
us; he too regards Italian opera and Trovatore 
as synonymous, since he construes our dislike of 
the latter into treason to the former, and infers 
the treason wholly from that dislike in a special 
instance. Read our article and see. 

2. Its high and noble theory of an Art critic’s 
duties. We confess we had entertained a differ- 
ent theory; but we must be grateful for new 
light, the more so that the new way, so generous- 
ly pointed out to us, promises to be by far an eas- 
ier way than that we have been travelling. Why 
to be sure, why did we never think of it? Why 
have we stultified ourselves with the absurd no- 
tion that it was in any way the business of a 
musical journal or of a musical critic to try to 
raise the public taste, to point out the fallacy of 
popular idols, to lead those thirsting after beauty 
and poesy in tones or other forms of Art to 
the pure, genuine springs of inspiration? Why 
have we waited till this day, till we are laughed 
at by this funny “friend,” before we have had 
the wit to recognize that the one proper aim and 
function of a journal of music is simply identical 
with that of the managerial big-letter posters on 
the corners of the streets, and that the height of 
editorial ambition should be to outdo these in the 
sublime art of advertisement ? How much sim- 
pler, how much nobler were it to always praise 
what all are praising, and be loyal to the one ab- 
solute authority in Art, to-wit the popular stan- 
Surely it 


is ‘ill-natured ” and “ ungenerous” to hint that 


dard, the reigning fashion of the hour ! 


that is not the best, which takes the multitnde at 
any given time, even if it be something quite the 
opposite of what the multitude admired the year 
before and may again admire the next year! In 
short, there is no other standard of what is sound 
and true and beautiful in music, but the success 
of any given work in drawing large, remunerative 
audiences; and we ought to have known it, and 
ceased referring to the Shakespeares and the Ra- 
phaels of the art, to Mozart, to Beethoven, and to 
Rossini, and the like, when it is a notorious fact 
that audiences prefer Verdi. Yes, let us endeavor 
to forsake our idols, for, lo! now “ T'rovatore comes 
galloping on, and down must we all go on our 
knees,” reverently accepting the new dispensation 
in which brass reigns paramount, the new gospel 
of “effect” which has so clearly superseded that 
of beauty, feeling and expression. 

38. We must thank our “friend,” too, for his 
Though couched in 


l 


satire, his counsels have the true heroic ring. 


= 


ssson of independence. 


Where shall we get the courage to come up upon 
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his high ground ? It is so much better and braver | tones, which he delivers for the most part with artistic 


to throw away all reverence for the past; to 
praise and condemn and set up our own judgments, 
as we are pleased, and as we please, in music, as 
in all other things, in spite of Rossini, or Beetho- 
ven, or all the master-spirits of the art combined. 
It is so American ! so independent, so all-know- 
ing. What is the verdict of the whole world in 
the long run, when weighed against to-day’s im- 
pression of a New York or Boston audience ? 
Does not the “ Metamora,” “ Gladiator” style of 
drama draw far better houses than “ King Lear” 
or “ Hamlet,” and does not this settle it that the 
former is the genuine article, and that there is no 
use in saying any more about it ? 

4. Again, we must admire the writer’s clear 
perception and appreciation of our point in find- 
ing fault with Zrovatore. He understands us so 
much better than we understood ourself! It seems 
we meant to say, —classical pedants and old fo- 
gies as we are, we should have said, that Trovatore 
is an abomination because composed in violation 
of “ the rules,” of “ musical mechanics,” and so on. 
Whereas we actually did say : “ This music lacks 
the sovereign quality of geniality ; it is mechani- 
eal.” Our quarrel with it, taking our article lit- 
erally, was, that it lacked real sentiment and_pa- 
thos, spontaneous, genial inspiration, naturalness, 
&c.; that it was forced, mechanical, and straining 
for effect. It seems we wrote the opposite of 
what we meant, for is it not as true as our 
“ friend’s” showing, that we admire by book and 
rule, and only condemn that which sins against 
the mechanical theory and grammar of the art! 
When we said that 7rovatore wanted sentiment, 
we should have said it wanted learning. How 
fortunate we are to have a “ friend” for an inter- 
preter ! 

But, to be serious, O facetious champion of Tro- 
vatopera, if you would not have us write against 
that opera, if you would not have us offer any va- 
riation from the general humdrum tune of praise, 
why is it that you will not give us now and then 
some other theme to write about ? How shall a 
poor musical editor find any spice of novelty to 
give life to his columns, if there be no music 
known or heard but 7rovatore, and if he cannot 
be allowed even the poor privilege of abusing that ? 
If that really be all, if music henceforth is to be 


reduced to 


good grace, and at least thank you for your felic- | 


itous motto, that sums up once for all the entire 


story of the music of our times: “ 7rovatore 


comes galloping on, and down go the masses on | 
| gen Hallen) from Mozart’s Zauberfléte, was firm, cor- 


their knees.” We shall have use for that, at any 


rate. 


ied 


Italian Opera. 


For the second night, the Strakosch Troupe gave 


us, as we have said, Lucrezia Borgia. 
formance, as a whole, unworthy of an audience that 
overflowed the theatre. Chorus and orchestra were 
often careless and at fault, and the ensemble loose 
and shuffling. Sig. Lanocrrra, the tenor, made but 
an indifferent Gennaro with his sweetish sentimen- 
Mme. 
STRAKOSCH was a picturesque, but musically unef- 
fective Orsini ; her voice is rich and musical in qual- 
But Paropt’s Lucrezia of- 


tal voice and style of singing and of acting. 


ity, but wanted power. 
fered much to admire; her intense, conventionally 
tragic manner was less exaggerated than it has been 
sometimes, and there was more of tenderness, besides 
power, in her tones. Junca, the giant of a basso, 
has a great voice, more peculiarly rich in the higher 


| 








Trovatore, we will abandon with a | 


skill. He looked well as the imposing, terrible Al- 
fonso. 

We had never expected to find such enjoyment in 
the light and pretty military opera, La Figlia del Reg- 
gimento, as we did on Friday night. It was all due to 
Mme. Corson’s charming impersonation of the hero- 
ine, to her incomparable harmony of song and action. 
How could we have thought her movements awkward 
that first night ? it was some accident of the first en- 
trée, a mere first impressiou ; for she is really all 
grace and harmony of motion, full of life and melody 
as any bird at sunrise. She -is admirably fitted for 
that réle; there was a rare refinement in her render- 
ing of it; Alboni was, of course, too coarse. Mme. 
Colson nowhere over-did it ; she omitted much of the 
military clap-trap, and did not strap a drum about 
her to bring down the gallery. The charm of her 
voice, although not rich in quality, still grew upon 
us, it was so pure, so true, so searching, and so flexi- 
ble ; so expressive withal in all parts of its compass; 
and managed with consummate skill; a skill, too, 
which never exhibits itself as such, in a senseless 
bravura way, but always legitimately serves the dra- 
matic intention and unity of the character and of the 
play. Mme. Colson, as a singer, has one fault ; yet 
we could scarcely feel it a fault, for the time being, 
so expressive did she make it ; we mean that tremolo 
upon sustained notes, which is a common affectation, 
but which sometimes in her use of it had almost the 
beauty of atrill. Yet it may easily degenerate into 
a weak habit, when its effect is quite unmusical, tor- 
turing the nerve of hearing, somewhat as the quick 
alternate interception and return of sunshine through 
a lattice fence, as you walk by, tortures the optic 
nerve. 

Sig. LanocetrTa was the Tonio, and Sig. BARILLT 
the old Sergeant, for which part he lacked force and 
spirit. The general performance was of average ex- 
cellence. 


-— eee - 
Handel and Haydn Society. 
That was a very interesting performance of Rossi- 
The Music 
Mereadante’s 


ni’s Stabat Mater, on Sunday evening. 
Hall appeared well filled. First came 
overture to the Stabat, quite well played by Mr. Zer- 
RAN’s orchestra, and then for a First Part some 
misce/lancous sacred selections by the Italian singers 
of the Strakosch Opera. ‘The first of the “ sacred ”’ 
pieces, was the tenor romanza from the opera, // Gin- 
ramento, sung with considerable expression by Sig. 
Ah! non fils, was chastely, musically 
The charming Cot- 
Schubert’s Ave Ma- 
perceptible, and yet 


LABOCETTA. 
rendered by Mme. Strakoscn. 

son’s voice was hardly suited to 
ria; the tremulousness was too 
it which de- 


there was a fervor and a beauty about 


served more recognition than it got. JuNca’s sing- 


ing of Qui sdegno, the great bass song (Jn diesen heil’- 


| rect and hard, without the life that Formes gave it. 


It was a per- | 


| 





Paropr did her best in a very bold and impressive 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s ‘Jerusalem, thou that 
killest,”’ &e. 
and there was no lack of expressive light and shade. 


Some of her tones rang out superbly, 


A repetition was of course obligato. 

There is much admirable music in Rossini’s Stabat. 
How ean the lovers of Italian music run after Verdi 
when they have such music as this? To be sure the 
music is not always quite in earnest ; it drops away 
theme unconsciously ; its genial, 
The Cujus 
aniwam is altogether secular and martial, saying one 
thing, while the words mean quite another, — and 


from its high 


‘areless author has confessed as much. 


there are other trivial digressions ; and the Fugue finale 
finds Rossini out of his element, being so confused 
in its structure that it is hard to tell whether it is well 
sung or not. But the opening quartet and chorus, 
Stabat matcr dolorosa, is almost sublime; so is Eva 
mater and the Zaflnmmatus ; while the Quando corpus 
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do such justice to their parts. 
| tentive, and save, perhaps in a single instance, correct. 














is a miracle of beauty and expressiveness. Rarely 
have we heard that unaccompanied quartet sung in 
such good tune, and with such expression as it was 
that night. And generally we may say of the Italian 
part of the performance, that is of all the solos, that 


| we have hardly before had any set of Italian singers 


They were at least at- 


Mme. Cotson’s voice told splendidly in £t inflam- 
matus. BRIGNOLI gave Cujus animam unequally, but 
for the most part expressively, and took that high 
note with an immense power of truly musical tone. 
Amop10, to our taste, sang never better than in Pro 
peccatis; he was more moderate and unexaggerated 
than was his wont. Mmes. Paropi and Strakoscn, 
though not particularly well matched, sung Quis est 
homo finely; and the latter rendered Fac ut portem 
with true feeling and a rich, even beauty of voice. 
We sat too near to judge well of the orchestra and 
chorus ; but thought the ensemble hardly up to the 
usual standard of the Society. 





Musical Correspondence. 


OctronER 5.— Madame Cor- 





PHILADELPHIA, 
SON is coming. 
every 


Her name, upon blood-red _pos- 
brick wall, board fence, and 
Not in Opera, though, are 


ters, 
old shed in the city. 
we to sit in judgment over this singing bird of 
the sunny south; for, with all the glories of our 
much vaunted Academy of Music, and two Thes- 
pian Temples besides, there is not a square mile in 
the city which could at this time be devoted to the 
Opera. The Opera House is nightly filled with de- 
lighted children of all ages and sexes, who go off into 
side-splitting paroxysms over the vagaries of Fran- 
cois Ravel or the gum-elastic antics of his brother 
Under these circumstances, what will re- 


graces 


Gabriel. 
main to us but to chew the cud of bitter disappoint- 
ment, and to perambulate in a quiet, staid, sober man- 
ner to the Musical Fund Hall, for our musical en- 
tertainments. Ora pro nobis, worthy Journal ; verily 
does it seem as though every lingering hope of en- 
grafting the most refined of amusements here, had 
been flung out of the noble Academy, along with 
Maretzek and Torriani, last spring. 

The untimely demise of Hermann Tuorsecke, 
on board the ill-fated Austria, has cast a gloomy 
shadow over musical circles here. He had identified 
himself to a remarkable extent with the development 
of good musical taste in this city; his classical soi- 
rées, given from winter to winter, had afforded un- 
disputed evidence of his enthusiastic longing to ren- 
der the works of the great masters intelligible, and 
therefore appreciated Her- 
mann Thorbecke possessed a mild, genial, singularly 


among us. Moreover, 
amiable temperament; and ever followed the even 
tenor of his way, without turning aside to meddle in 
the many little internecine wars and petty jealous- 
ies, which alas! too often retard the progress in life of 
others, in various professions. 

Intense application to the study and practise of 


| music, as well as to the duties of his calling, had im- 


| paired his health very considerably, at various times ; 


| 


indeed his slender physique always seemed but poorly 
calculated to endure the many trials which beset the 
path of a musie teacher. Little doubt, however, that 
his fatal trip across the Atlantic had materially invig- 
orated all his faculties. 'Thorbecke possessed a keen 
wsthetic perception of the latent resources of the “ di- 
vine art,’”’ and his admirable, brilliant, and correct 
execution, acquired by a long course of judicious la- 
bor, enabled him to develop these in a manner which 
nourished his enthusiasm, in an increased ratio with 
every step upon the gradus ad Parnassum. In fine, 
connoisseurs have ranked him as among the best res” 
ident classic piano-forte players in this country, and 
his violent death has left a void, socially and profes- 
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BOSTON, 


sionally, which will be sincerely regretted ‘es his le- 
gion of friends. 

Senvz has returned to New York, and is now bus- 
<d in marking ont his “ Germania” cam- 
this When he does marshal his 
hosts, be it sooner or later, you will feel the fluttering 
of the ladies’ hearts, and hear the rustle of silks and 


ily eng 





paign for season. 


crinoline, even as far as Boston. Here, the spasms 
upon an announcement of the initiatory re- 
generally set the Musical Fund Hall to rock- 


Let Sentz be canonized !—for his 


of joy, 
hearsal, 
ing like a cradle. 
orchestra and he have really contributed vastly to- 
ward a diffusion of healthy taste, and a familiariza- 
tion with the higher walks of musical composition. 
Why I, a radiant Belle 
gling nobly with the Pilgrim’s chorus from Tunnhéu- 


myself, have beheld strug- 
ser, after her return from one of the improving Ger- 
mania rehearsals ; she thought ‘ those pompous chords 
so grand, so imposing, so replete with inspired feeling!” 
—and verily she had encompassed its movements 
and changes quite correctly when, subsequently, fate 


threw me into her society again. Two years 


that very Miss regarded Dodworth’s very best Polka 


ago, 


as the ne plus ultra of musical composition. 
Individual cases, analogous to the one just men- 
tioned, unmistakeably endorse the efficacy and utility 
of societies such as the Germania, and cheeringly 
point to the glorious change, which is slowly but very 
certainly developing itself in the musical taste of the 
public at large. Mannico. 


New York, Oct. 12.—Our opera season is over. 
Max Marerzek closed the performances of his 
troupe with a grand benefit, commencing at 2 o’clock 
Monday afternoon and ending somewhere about mid- 
night. The day opera was Linda, with the Gass1ERs 
and SBRIGLIA, 
Ernani was given, the principal novelty being the 


the new tenor, and in the evening 


debut of a new basso, one Signor Nant, in the role 
of Silva. Besides two operas, there were 
Spanish songs by the Gassiers, the Liberty duet of 
I Puritani by Signors Gassier and Nani, and a ballet 
by the Ronzani troupe. Altogether the benefit was 


these 


quite a success, both artistically and pecuniarily. 
Signor Sbriglia, the new tenor, has, since his debut 
in Traviata, appeared also in Linda and Lucia. 
Though he did not create the sensation that Steffani 
did on his first appearance, he is yet a very agreeable 
and 
wlth a sweet, clear voice, he only lacks power to take 


singer—young, handsome animated :—gified 
first rank among the goodly fellowship of tenors. 
But this deficiency of power is fatal to his success, 
and the critics only say that he is fit for the concert 
room. 

STEFFANI must b 
the 
for 
being on those occasions too hoarse to be heard with 
This 


climate, and partially from the straining to which he 


2 a most vexatious individual to 
management. Ile is constantly indisposed, and 
the last few weeks has only sung occasionally, 
pleasure. partially results from our trying 
subjects his voice whenever he does sing. 

Mr. ULiman announces the first appearance of 
for (about) next Monday 
During the present week, some slight changes will be 


PICCOLOMINI evening. 
made in the interior arrangements of the Academy of 
Music, 


Visitors. 


calculated to increase the accommodation of 
The Lucy Escort opera troupe has failed to draw 


paying houses, and their performances have been 


prematurely suspended. They produced no novelties, 
it is true, but the artists deseryed support, for they 
possessed considerable talent. , 
Efforts are being made to obtain another engage- 
ment for the company, and if unsuccessful, it is ru- 
mored that Mrs. Escott will appear in Italian opera. 
Noting the failure of this second English opera scheme 
of the season, one of our dailies, as preliminary to a 
puff of Piccolomini, makes the following remarks 
the truth of which I leave your readers to decide : 





OCT . BE ol 





ATURDAY, 


AN Operatic RavorvTion.—One of the most remarkable 
changes in the taste of the public, not only metropolitan, but 
provincial as well—is found in the operatic events of the day 
In the early days of the American theatre nothing was more 
popular than the old fashioned English operetta of the ‘No 
Song no Supper” or ‘Love in a Village’? order. An actress 
who could sing tolerably and act well was always sure to make 
a sensation, and generally caught a rich husband. Encour- 
aged by the public support which the old fashioned operetta 
received, the English composers went to work at something 
g right and left from the repertories of 
Opera. Then we had the 
who made a great deal of 
who were also sne- 








more pretentious, st 
the Italian and the French comic 
Woods, who were all the rage, and 
Following them came the Seguins, 


money. 
cessful. Mme. Anna Thillon, who was more French than Eng- 
lish, was a great public favorite; but there the record of tri- 


umphs mnst end. The Pine and Harrison company, though 
highly esteemed, failed to reap any pecuniary reward, and 
within the month twe ‘lish opera companies have sought for 
the favor ofa par ate in audience, whic h would not take the 
trouble to go and hear them. Many ingenious persons have 
puzzled their brains in finding excuses or apologies for this 
frigidity on the part of the public, but none of them have hit 
the nail on the herd. It is not that the artists are mediocre, 
or that they injudiciously pit themselves against the Italians in 
English versions of hackneyed operas. It is simply because 
the taste of the public has changed, and that nobody cares 
now-a-days for the English Opera when the Italian article can 
be had at the same price. Ten or twelve years ago it was hard 
work to muster an audience for Italian Opera sufficient to fill 
Palmo’s old place in Chambers street or the Astor place estab- 
lishment, while we have had two companies giving performan- 
ces at the same time, and filling the Academy and Burton’s the- 
atre, either of which houses will accommodate more people 
than the two old places together. The Italian Opera is the 
fashionable amusement of the day, not only in New York, but 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the other provincial 
cities, when they are lucky enough to get it. Among the more 
refined classes it has to some extent supplanted the drama, 
which, ifit is not absolutely on the wane, certainly does not 
keep pace with the progress of the country. Fashionable peo- 
ple think itis the thing to say they have been to the opera, 
but are not so fond of saying that they have assisted at the act- 
ing of an English play. Where they go everybody follows, so 
one meets everybody at the Opera. It is no doubt a very mel- 
ancholy state of things for some of the old fogies that such a 
state of things should exist ; but there is no resisting, as there 
is no accounting for the mutations of public taste. Just now 
the Italian Opera is ‘‘the thing,” and nothing else will do, the 
audiences being popular as well as fashionable. 


A Miss Emma WELL Is, from Paris, 
concert for Thursday evening, the chief attraction 
being her own performance upon the Orgue Alexan- 
else of novelty in musical 

TROVATOR. 














announces a 


dre. There is nothing 
circles to refer to. 
Brooxryn, N. Y., Ocr. 
opens with most encouraging signs, and with every 
and expectations 


12.—The musical season 


indication of our highest hopes 
Let me come at once to particulars, 
substantial 


being realized. 
and you will see that I have good and 
reasons for the “ belief which is in me.” 

Our “ Philharmonic Society ” was inaugurated last 
season with 500 paying subscribers, and we consid- 
ered it in every sense a perfect success from the 
opening to the close. We now, thus early in the 
season, have Rehearsals for the 
Second Season with 650 paying subscribers. The 
for the first concert I gave you in 


commenced the 


Orchestral pieces 
my last letter. 
The first Rehearsal took 
on Wednesday afternoon last, 
arrival of Mr. Ersretp, Mr. Nouv very acceptably 
filled his 
There is much sympathy felt both in this city and 
New York, for Mr. Eisfeld. Of course your readers 
are all aware of his being among the passengers of 
the illfated “ Austria”, and that he was picked up 
with by the Bark “ Maurice ”, and carried to 
is feared that Mr. Fisfeld received 
in addition to those of exposure 


place at the Athenzeum 
but owing to the non- 


place as conductor. 


others 
But it 
some serious injuries 


Fayal. 


and the greatest fatigue, which may so impair his 
health as to make it necessary for us to supply his 
place as conductor of our “ Philharmonic.” No 
doubt his place ean be well filled, as we have abun- 
dance of talent among us; and not a few good con- 
ductors ; but we cannot part with Mr. Eisfeld without 
feeling that we have lost something more than a man 
of high musical culture, a most thorough and efficient 
musical conductor, one able and accustomed to fur- 
nish us with instruction and entertainment the highest, 
noblest and purest we are capable of receiving, but 
that we shall also lose in Mr. Kisfeld an accomplished, 
and courteous gentleman. No intelligence that [ean 
learn has been received from Mr. Eisfeld, but we hope 
soon to welcome him back among us with restored 
health and renewed energies for his arduous labors 


among us the coming winter. 


16, 
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1858. 





The “ ’ give their 
“ First concert’ 


of this week. 


3rooklyn Harmonie Society ’ 
’ for the season on Thursday evening 
The Programme is as follows :— 
PART I. 
1.—Symphony in B flat, No. 12, Jos. Haydn. a.—Introduc- 
tion and Allegro. b.—Adagio. ¢.—Minuetto. d.—Presto. 
2.—Quartet from ‘ Requiem,” * Tuba mirum”’, Mozart. 
38.—Wedding March, from ‘* Midsummer Night’s dream,” 


Mendelssohn. 
PART iT. 
Cantata, And reas Romberg. 


The Lay of the Bell, 

This society has met with great success so far, and 
their season for 1858-9 bids fair to be highly success- 
ful. It is composed of excellent material, and their 
conductor, Mr. Cart Prox, is a fine musician, and 
a person of great energy and perseverance. 

The preliminaries towards the building of a new 
Musical Hall are now going on, and as 1 wrote you 
some time since, we shall before many days have a 
Music Hall worthy our beautiful city. BEL.INI 


see -- 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


Cart Zerrann has issued his proposals for his 
third annual series of Philharmonic Concerts. He 
has modified the plan somewhat since he first stated 
it to us; but there will be nothing lost, if only the 
Instead of six concerts he 


publie will do their part. 
announces and the success of these will surely 
bring a second series. The one practical first thing 
in oles, then, is to subscribe to the four Concerts. 
The price for the series will be three dollars, and the 


four, 


concerts cannot be commenced unless six hundred 
subscribers are obtained, that number being absolutely 
necessary to cover the expenses of the undertaking. 
The orchestra will number at least fifty of the first 
musicians of the city, and the best available solo per- 
formers, vocal and instrumental, will be engaged for 
each concert. The programmes will be composed 
mainly of music of the highest order, with choice se- 
lections from the lighter music of the day, including 
a variety of compositions new to Zoston. The con- 
certs will be given in the Boston Music Hall, on Sat- 
urday evenings, at intervals not longer than three 
weeks, and will commence as soon as the subscription 
warrants. 

We would call attention to the card of Mr Zerpa- 
HELYI, the Hungarian pianist, who is an 
plished artist, a gentleman of fine taste and culture, 
well versed in our language, and whom we can confi- 
dently recommend as an excellent teacher of the 
piano-forte. . Mr. MEERBACH, also, is one of the 
most experienced, intelligent, and well-read of the 


accom- 


German musicians and piano-teachers who have taken 
up their abode in Boston. He plays with rare skill 
and taste, is at home in all the best music of the 
masters, and has made the art of teaching an object 
of very careful and critical study. ... Mr. H. 
Curver, the excellent organist and director of the 
music for some years past at the Church of the Ad- 
vetit in this city, has accepted an invitation to become 
the organist at Trinity Church, New York, in place 
of the learned and esteemed Dr. HopGes, whose 
feeble health —_— him to seck retirement. 





Music A brow, 


Paris.—Madame Marie Cabel has created a great 
sensation at the Opéra-Comique by her performance 
of Carlo in Auber’s Part du Liable, revived express- 
ly for her. Itis in conte smplation to reproduce Lestoeq, 
certainly one of Auber’s finest works. At the Grand- 
Opera Madame Borghi-Mamo has appeared for the 
first time as Catharina in the Reine de Chypre with 
Calzado has issued his prospectus for 
the ensuing campaign at the Italiens. The revivals 
and new operas promised aye Macheth, by Verdi; 
Anna Bolena, I Martiri and Roberto Devereur, Wy 
Donizetti ; // Givramento, by Mercadante, and LA 
mira, by Rossini. The last alone will be worth all 
the rest. Madame Frezzolini has arrived in Paris 
from London, and Mr. Vincent Wallace is also in 
the capital of the Beaux-Arts, which was never so 
dull as at present, nor had less to say for itself. 








success. —M., 


‘La Harpe d’Or,’ an opera by that excellent har- 
pist, M. Godefroid, has been produced at the T/édtre 
Lyrique with moderate success. Perhaps the com- 
poser has waited too long for his opportunity, since 
we know that, some ten years since, he was expec- 
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ting his chance—having been engaged with apparent 
strictness and real random, by M. Jullien, to furnish 
Drury Lane with an opera every year.—It is now 
certain that M. Carve alho, and Madame Miolan—that 
most accomplished singer, his wife—will not quit the 
Theatre Lyrique. The Lady is to be the Marguerite 
in M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ which is now in rehearsal. 
The accounts of M. Michot, a new tenor, who has 
appeared there, are good. He is said to have an “ ut 
de poitrine” very nearly as striking as those of M. 
Duprez and Signor Tamberlik ;—but this in nowise 
decides his accomplishments as an artist. 

Something more has transpired in regard to the 
opera by Signor Rossini, which was promised to the 
Italian Theatre in Paris for the season 1857-8. ‘ II 
Curioso Accidente,’ we now learn from the French 
Correspondent of the Morning Post, resembles its 
luckless predecessor, ‘ Robert le Bruce, in being a 
pasticcio made up by Signor Berrettoni, ‘and authen- 
ticated by “a certificate from Signor Rossini.” It 
was put into rehearsal last season, but not produced, 
in consequence of which Signor Berrettoni has been 
suing M. Calzado, the manager of the Italian Opera 
in Paris, with the hope of obtaining damages for the 
delay. These have not been granted ; but the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce ordains that the opera shall be 
represented before the 31st of December, 1859.—Athe- 
neum. 


Festivats.—During the first days of October there 
is to be held a Festival at Coblentz, in celebration of 
the fifticth anniversary of the Musical Institute. The 
Oratorio chosen (for on these occasions the Germans 
rarely execute more than one complete work) is to be 
the ‘Samson’ of Handel.—Ere this happens, a Festi- 
valof the Middle Rhine will be held at Wiesbaden, at 
which the one Oratorio is to be ‘The Creation.’ 
There is to be a popular Singing Festival at Inns- 
pruck in the course of next month :—this we should 
imagine well worth loitering or turning aside to par- 
take of. The Continent has few haunts more enjoy- 
able, few people more frank and kindly, than those 
belonging to the Valley of the Inn.—Among the 
“ Pestivals,” or grand concerts, which have taken 
place during the last few weeks, may be mentioned 
one at Spa;—also the annual concourse at Baden- 
Baden, presided over by M. Berlioz, at which some 
of the conductor’s music is always performed—this 
year, the earlier portions of his ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
Symphony.—Dr. Liszt seems to keep his hold on the 
youth of the Universities, for we observe that at the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the 
University of Jena a ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ from his 
pen, was performed. 

England. 

Mancnester.—The tide of music has left London 
and dispersed itself throughout the provinces. 
and is the practice of fre- 
quent exhibitions of fine Organ music. ‘The Man- 
chester Examiner thus describes the recent opening of 
the new organ at the Free Trade Hall in that town, 
and the wonderful playing of Mr. Best, the eminent 
Cx orge’ s Hall, in Liver] pool : 


One 


of the good things in Eng! 


organist of St. 

Ile was warmly welcomed on his appearance upon 
the orchestra, and commenced his performance with 
a Pastoraie, by Bach, at the close introducing one of 
those pedal fugues by the same composer which are 
the great delight of connoisseurs of the organ. This 
Mr. Best played with that matchless perfection for 
which he is celebrated, the pedal passages telling out 
ina manner which proved that the builders had pre- 
served a proper balance of power between this portion 
of the organ and the manuals. There was quite suf- 
ficient weight, and the tone was ponderous without 
being overbearing. The overture to the Last Judy- 
ment, by Spohr, we never heard so well played on the 
organ; all the points were capitally brought out, and 
the tremulous effect in the soft passages was most ef- 
fectively introduced. Mr. Best introduced the elari- 
net stop in the adagio of Mendelssohn’s sonata, in C 
minor, and brought in the tubas near the close with 
fine effect. But it was in his own “ Air with varia- 
tions” that he displayed to the general audience 
most strikingly his unrivalled powers of execution. 
The variation in which he plays rapid passages, as a 
solo on the pedals, was interrupted by applause 
which would not be restrained till the close of the piece. 
« The organ has 60 draw stops, of which 52 are 
sounding stops; several of these are modelled from 
the inventions of the most celebrated organ-builders 
of France and Germany. The hohl-flote, gamba, 
harmonica, and posaune (16 feet) are from the Ger- 
man; the voix-celeste, voix-humaine, flute-harmoni- 
que, euphone, &e., from the French. The pedal po- 
saune, euphone, and harmonica are “ free” reeds, 
and have hitherto been seldom seen in English or- 























gans. The organ is constructed on the “ simplifica- 
tion system,” invented by the Abbé Vogler, of Mann- 
heim, and "introduced into this country by Messrs. 
Kirtland and Jardine. By this system every pipe 
stands directly over the air chamber supplying it 
with wind. There are four wind reservoirs. ‘These 
are supplied with air by six feederrs, put in motion 
by means of two hydraulic engines. The various or- 
gans have different pressures of wind, and thus the 
desired intonation and tone character of the stops is 
more perfectly obtained. The pipes are scaled in ac- 
cordance with the theory of Professor Topfer, of 
Weimar, and the instrument is tuned on the “ equal 
temperament ”’ system. 

The evening concert was extremely well attended, 
and the performances were equally successful with 
those of the morning, Mr. Best’s selection compris- 
ed one of the organ concertos by Handel, now in 
course of publication by Mr. Best, in which Mr. 
Best’s dexterous use of the composition pedals may 
be noticed ; prelude and fugue in E, by Bach ; air, 
with variations, by Hatton, in which several points of 
the organ were displayed ; and, in answer to an en- 
core, the air, with variations, which Mr. Best played 
so finely in the morning; and, lastly, Handel’s 
splendid chorus, “ Fixt in his everlasting seat,” in 
which the rolling bass passages played on the pedals 
were remarkably telling. 

Miss ARABELLA Gopparp.—The Musical World 
translates from a German critic, who writes of Lon- 
don concerts in the Musik-Zeitung of the Lower Rhine, 
with an enthusiasm about this young pianist that 
fully equals that of any Englishman. He says: 

Dussek’s concerto for the piano was even less known 
than Bach’s sonata for the violin. We all heard it 
for the first time, and very few of us could ever have 
seen it or played it. It is a genuine concerto of its 
kind, with the first movement broadly designed and 
brilliantly worked out. The slow movement in E flat 
is melodious, though it displays no extraordinary in- 
vention. But the finale—a rondo in G minor, like 
the first movement—is a magnificent piece, composed 
in that characteristic, we may say genial style that 
distinguishes the bravuras of Dussek. The execution 
of this concerto is the reverse of easy ; but Miss God- 
dard is no longer conscious of diffic ‘ulties on her in- 
strument. She is, moreover an artist in the true sense 
of the word, and the extraordinary success which she 
has recently achieved in England is not to be ascribed 
to the patriotism of her countrymen. Tven the sever- 
est critics among the modern Germans have awarded 
to her the palm among all the lady pianists of the pres- 
ent day, not even excepting Mad. Schumann and 
Mad. Szarvardy-Clauss. 

What is effected by this young ladv by dint of in- 
dustry and perseverance, combined with genial intel- 
ligence and technical genius, is really ineredible. 

She gave the first series of sotrées at her own resi- 
dence; for the second she selected Willis’s Rooms, 
which on each oceasion were filled with an audience 
comprising every one who could lay claim to any 
rank in the domain of music. Most justly were these 
soirés termed “classical.” Neither the wishes of ti- 


tled ladies, nor the homage of worshippers, can lure | 


this, in every respect, gifted lady from the true path 
of art; she never stoops to the mere amusement of 
her hearers. Look over her programmes, and you 
will be astonished when I tell vou that all this has 
been mastered hy a girl in the bloom of youth. Then 
you will find Hummel’s grand sonata in D major 
(Op. 106), the last that he composed for the piano 
solo ; Beethoven’s sonatas in A major (Op. 101), and 
Bflat major (Op. 106); Wolfls’s sonata, Non Plus 
Ultra, in F, and Dussek’s sonata, Plus Vitra, in A 
flat (Op. 71), both in one evening; C. M. von We- 
ber’s sonata in E minor (Op. 70); S. Bach’s Fuga 
scherzando, fugue in A minor, fugue in G major, for 
the “ Welltempered Harpsichord ;” Scarlatti’s fugue 
in G minor; Mozart’s sonata in FE flat and B flat, 
with violin (M. Sainton) ; Mendelssohn’s quartets in 
F minor and B minor; a duet with violoncello and 
the fueue in D major from the “ Charakter-stiicke,”’ 
for the pianoforte, by the same composer. Add to 
these several others, as, for instance, Beethoven’s 
concerto in FE flat major, Dussek’s concerto already 
mentioned, &e., and you will form some notion of 
Miss Goddard’s studies. Those who have heard her 
performance of Becthoven’s Op. 106 and Dussek’s 
Plus Ultra can declare that there is no flattery in the 
title “ Queen of the pianoforte.” The terribly long 
and almost impracticable sonata (Op. 106) she first 
played before the public in 1853, when she was 
scarcely 17 years of age, and even then excited ad- 
miration. In the course of the last two seasons she 
has played it three times, and now, in her 22nd year, 
she so completely rules the spirit of the masters of all 
schools, that she ean evoke it for our benefit from the 
greatest and most difficult of their works. 
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Mosic By Matt.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
ean also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


(Who treads the path.) 
“ Magic Flute.” 
This is the famous Air for a Basso profundo, in 
which the most excellent of Basses, Carl Formes, 
pours out his deepest notes, and which has lately been 
brought back vividly to recollection by Signor Junca 
of the Strakosch Troube. 


Norge amor. (Oh! believe). 


Qui sdegno. 


“ Nozse di Figaro.” 


Deh vieni. (Oh, linger not.) - 30 
Two of the best Songs in this charming, light opera 
of the genial Mozart, both for a medium voice, and 
easy, with a tasteful English Version by Dr. Wesley. 
The latter song is printed with the preceding short 
movement; Gicnse alfin il momento, (Yes, at length 
*tis the moment). 
Come. landlords, fill your flowing bowl. S. & ch. 
A convivial song of olden times, to the French mel- 
ody of the ‘* Petit Tambour,” which used to be uni- 
versally popular at merry makings. 
The lost treasure. Ballad. E. G. Spinning. 
Simple, yet pleasing, and well calculated to geta 
share of favor from the lovers of song. 


The Comet and the Telegraph. J. Blewitt. 

A very funny illustration of the doings of the strange 
visitor on the sky. 

Edw. Wiebe. 25 


A mother’s guardian care. Song. 


A neat, pretty little ballad. 
Instrumental Music. 


Songs without words. Alfred Jaell. 
This is the same beautiful Nocturue, which ap- 
peared, a few weeks ago, in the pages of the “ Jour- 
nal,” written expressly for it by the much courted and 
flattered pianist. 
Romanza in “ Traviata.” Transe. by Goldbeak. : 
A superb arrangement of that strain, full of sad 
beauty; ‘‘ Ah, forse e lui che anima” sung by Vio- 
letto. The transcription is rather difficult, but will 
repay study. 
La Provenza il mar. For 4 hands. 
Ah, fore e lui. vig nid a 


“ “ “ 


Nordmann. 


Di mici bollenti spiriti. 

An excellent and rather simple arrangement of two 

of the Gems of ‘ Traviata,” for two performers, 

These are the first of a series which will comprise all 
the fumous airs in this opera. 


Books. 


Tue Amateur OrGanist: A _ collection of 
Opening and Closing Voluntaries, selected and 
arranged from the works of Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Rink, Pleyel, Mendelssohn, 
Von Weber, Andre, Schmidt, Hesse, &c., to- 
gether with original Compositions by the editor 
The whole prepared with especial reference to 
the wants of beginners, and forming an excel- 
lent course of study for the Organ or Melodcon. 
By John Zundel. 150 

This:work is eminently a book for beginners. It is 
by the author of ** Two Hundred and Fifty Volunta- 
ries,’ and was produced in answer to numerous re- 
quests to furnish more and still easier pieces of that 
class. As its title imports, it has been the aim of the 
author to present easy and pleasing compositions of a 
desirable length and suitable for organs of the smallest 
as wellas the largest class, and even for melodeons. 
One or two pieces of a more scientific character have, 
however, been inserted; and even a fugue will be 
found from Handel, though a very easy one. The few 
voluntaries by Rink here first appearin print in this 
country. 
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